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HELVETIA, OR THE PHANTOM GIRL. 


| No guard was needed, for the inmates with which the 
__. || eastle had hitherto been thronged had fled, with the excep- 
tion of a few worn-out servants, end when they reached the 
trap-door they found it raised, and the entrance to the vault 
| exposed. Sword in hand Beaumont descended, and groping 
along the cold damp wall, descried in the distance a feeble 
Caton) | light. Almost doubting his senses, he advanced still further. 
"Do I dream!” said Helvetia, standing like a statue and || The rays of a gothic lamp suspended from the ceiling fell 
stil! gazing on the paper. She threw open her window that |} sofily upon a white-robed figure kneeling before a golden 
the night-breeze might fan her brow, and resuming her seat, | crucifix. Her lifted hands were clasped and her lips moved 
read again. A fearful dizziness in a measure overpowered |) jp holy prayer. Hope sat upon her pale countenance and 
her reason; she rushed from the castle, and pursuing @ |! beamed from her meek eyes as she raised them imploringly 
serpentine walk among the forest trees, came unconscious || to heaven. 
ly within a few rods of a ruined tower, at thoughtof which ||" Marie!” said Beaumont, gently. 
her fancy had shrunk from infancy. Pausing a moment be- |) * What angel calls!” she exclaimed. The shade of my 
neath an aged tree, a clumsy white ow) elattered its short || departed father!” 
wings above her head, and pouncing upon a sheping stock- He grasped her hand—she no longer doubted. He clasped 
dove, wheeled awkwardly away with the moaning bird de- || her in his arms, but she spoke not, she wept not. Her 
pending from his talons, and lighted upon a fragment of | prayer was answered, her joy was eestatic, and the foun- 
the ruin. Helvetia was not too void of superstition to con- || tain of grief was sealed up. On the morrow they with sor- 
sider the circumstance ominous. Loitering still, to watch || rowful hearts visited Don Menguillo. 
the guilty plunderer tearing his prey, she perceived a sunk- | * Ves, sweet angel,” said the Don, as Helve 
en, half-buried door partially open, and a man’s head cau- } forward and kissed his lofiy forehead, "L knew you would | 
tiously protrude, look cautiously around, and again with- |! follow me. even to prison. Heaven knows how undeserving 
draw. Petrified with fear, Helvetia grasped the rough bark |} [ am of such a child. 
of the tree, endeavoring to conceal herself behind its trunk, |} then ;” and burying his face in his handkerchief he seemed 
when, just above her, the tangled shrubbery was disturbed || to weep. . 
by the throwing back of a trap-door, and the licentiate and | | ’ 
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sprang 





And you too, Beaumont! Weleome, 


Marie entered, and Don Mencuillo raised his eyes to be- 

friar, for whom she felt so just an aversion, ascended from |} hold her for the first time since her i nprisonment. Gazing 

a subterraneous vault, one bearing a pitcher and basket, the | in unutterable wo, she thought only of bis virtues, (and 
other a lantern and bundle of linen. Having replaced the l they were many,) and still she Joved her pirate husband. 

rubbish and shrubbery carefully over the well-secured en- || Ha! 
iance, they bent their steps quietly toward the casde. In |) Ha! good astrologer, thou hast augured well. Touch not 
a somewhat ealmer though not less anxious frame of mind my polluted hand, pure spirit! nay, touch it not. Listen 
than that in which she had left, Helvetia returned to her ! awhile to my past history; then, perchance, you may pity; 
chamber. She slept, but heard in her dreams her mother’s || then, doubtless, forgive. Tam not, as is believed, a Spaniard, 
voi calling to her from beneath the old tower. || but a Swiss, of the canton of Zurich, and my original name 

The day now drew near when good should be wrought |! 
out of evil. Napoleon riding forth to conquer had already 
entered Madrid, and Beaumont, having attended the em- |) name | bore. and who manifested the kindliest solicitude 
peror more in the capacity of a Nestor than an Ajax, paid |! for my happiness, at the age of fourteen, 
an early visit to Don Menguillo. The Don was not arisen || quest, h 
when the baron arrived, who having sauniered about the || Hold, my son!” 
drawin: g-room W ith little inte rest, hi ad j just fixed his kindly ig” I the dark davs of vour life to your own reproag h. The san 
eye upon a superb Italian painting, 
and his bride at the marriage altar, when Menguillo en- 
ered. The ceremonials of recognition were brief and unso- } restoration from subsequent banishment my long-lost chald, 
Behold in me the guardian uncle of whom you spe ik. 


Dona Marie.” said the Don, “ thou hast conquered. 


Constance Gessner. Both parents died in my infaney, and 


my guardianship falling upon an unmarried uncle, whose 
at my carnest re- 
| em rmitted me to go to sea, and 
interrupted the baron. “ Bring not up 


mysterious Providence that led you through scenes of law- 


Ii } } Rl 


representing the Don 


less carnage to the rescue, has also guided me to the final 


cial, and although no aliusions were made to the picture, 

Don Menguillo felt that he now stood in the presence of || 
Declining a formal invitation to break- |) a maniac hagcardness, 
was handed him, he quaffed its contents 


* said the Don, ratsing himself with 


[ fame!” 


* Reach me that cup, 
his accusing angel. thirst 
fast, Beaumont took leave, and four hours afterward Don A golden goblet 
Menguillo was arrested on a charge of piracy. and flung it upon the floor with violence. 

A third time Beaumont found himself at the castle. Two || You have cut my story short, Beaumont,” he said, 
dappled palfreys and a liveried groom waited at the gate, {| “but no matter. Far better were it would the remembrance 


' 
{ 

and the morning sun peering through the half-closed shut- |) of my existence be blotted out. Think not that L grudge to 
| 





longed to 


loved beimes, should have 





ters, revealed the sylph-like fourm of Helvetia hastily pre- e. Long, long have I loathed, and 


gloomy abode. | he 


relinquish 
lay it down; and but for the 
swallowed this long-treasured draught. Weep not for me,” 
to his wife and daughter, 


paring to follow her father to his 
manuscript given her by her governess lay, in the hurry of 
' 


the moment, unfolded upon the sofa, which Beaumont, en- |) he continued, addressing himself 
termg unbidden, took up and read. "| deserve only curses.” 
"Wretch!” he exclaimed; but reco!lecting that he spoke 
} 


of the father of Helvetia, he threw himseit upon the sofa, |) him. Beaumont aroused and asked him if he wished to say 


M He paused, and a sensation of drowsiness stole fast upon 


‘Tam the heartestricken fa- |! any thing more. 


* No, no,” he replied, looking wildly around ; and turnin 
his face to the wall, groaned out heavily 


murmuring in deep affliction, 
ther of Marie Beaumont !” 

Dashing her plumed eap from her han 
his feet, Helvetia addr 

"My venerable grandsire, 
call vou, I here urge my legal claim upon your goodness: | awak 
Don Menguillo is my father. Faults he may have, grievous Weary of the drudgery of war, and having now won the 
and many, still, still he is my father. Harm him not, there- |) Jast laurels that he coveted, Beaumont returne 
lore, as you value the happiness of your daughter's child.” 

"Keep nothing back that may lead toa diselosure of your 
mother’s fate,” said the baron, “and not a hair of his head 
shall be injured through my influence.” 

” Follow me, then,” said Helvetia, “and a!) that 1 know 
or have conjectured shall soon be revealed.” "Come, how, 


1, and falling at 


how long! 


if thus I may be permitted to And sank into a slurmber, from whieh no voice shall 


ssed him: O! eternity, e.ernity 


e him save that of the last trumpet. 


{to France, 


and retired to the peace ful blessedness of domestic life. \ 
few months had elapsed when Marshal Lachampe availed 
himself ofa welcome opportunity, afforded by a slight sabre- 
eut on his right hand, to pay his respects to the happy 
family of the old baron. 


iid Beaumont, after a cordial creeting, \ 


' mood, her eye 


|} quenched in mie 


and having pointed with his own peculiar smile at a dia- 
mond-hilted sword once owned by his guest, "Jet's throw 
form lily aside, aud iane the hol ler of this pledge by 
surprise. 


“Stop a moment,” said Lachampe, “look first at this 
plot,” producing the instructions given him by Helvetia, 
relative hy his eseape from Don Menguillo’s castle. 
“Well,” said Beaumont, having read the contents of the 
paper with a glowing countenance, " you had better destroy 
this pledge, no longer needed, | trust, lest at some future 
day it by accident revive recollections of the past, painful 
| to the feelings of the innocent.” 
They proceed to the ladies’ apartment—the door opens- 
Reader, seek not to follow. We may not enter 
that sanctum sanctorum of perfect joy. ; 


they enter. 


A brief week had flown on silken pinions, and the spa- 
cious halls Baron Beaumont resounded with the glad- 
' some voice of music. It was a wedding-day. The cathedral 

bell rang cheerfully solemn, and the sacred altar was light- 
ed. The holy priest was there, and the book was « pened. 

\ huge tear-drop, reflecting from its disk a beam of joy, 
dashed from Beaumont’s dark eye upon the priceless hand 
of Helvetia as he bestowed it upon the thrice-happy La- 
champe, saying, in a half-audible w hisper, “ Jus ends the 


Phantom Girl.” 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, 
THE CONCEALED LOVE. 


Miss Praetvar had completed her toilet for Mrs. Mow- 
hray’s party, and was siting by the fire in her chamber, 


waiting for the carriage. Resting her arm on the side of 


the large and luxurious chair she oecupied, in a drooping 
was fixed vacantly on the hearth. The splen- 
dor of an exalted beauty was paled by a shade of listless- 


ness, and 


} ! lar hye 


1¢ tire of pride and passion upon her lofty features 
ly. One who saw that expression and 
manner would have wondered through what peculiarity or 


detect of character it was that her nature failed to respond 


to the bright influences of happiness that were around her. 
Did she feel too much, or too litte 2 Were her sympathies 


below the inspiration of the seenes that surrounded her, or 


above their vanity? Dwelling amidst a luxury that ex- 
hausted the wishes, and a magniticence that a ticipated 


Taney, 


accustomed from her youth to look upon that as the 
rdinary state of life which quiekens ambition and inspires 


the iite of hap® in others less aliluer 


i, ye rhaps the blessed- 


ness of that condition had losi its value, and she had ceased 
to appreciate the enjoyments that were so familiar, It had 
been as dilheult for herself, perhaps, as for an observer, to 


uialy e the causes of that elo ms; nor indeed was she 
aware of tts existence. In calmness and inaction the various 
qualities of our nature—it 


rations and hinderances— lie folded to 


faculties and sentiments, aspi- 
ether darkly ; till the 
raise and expand 
them into vigor, as the gathered wings of the bird of Juno 


breezes of some powe rful excitement 


open in their gorgeousness to the freshening wind. Passion 
, , 


ightuunge om the sport, iis es up the cle ‘ping furms 
rays, streaming backward, reveal all the 
lidden qualities of the characts 

Miss Percival’s father was a man of large and secure 
wealth, and his family had always very fully enjoyed the 
manifold advantages of such a condition. Miss Percival 
early displayed a superiority of intelligence, and an elevated 
spirit, Which wade her the delight and admiration of het 
friends. Her youth was a recollection of the highest de- 
light. Led by the guidance of taste ito the enchanting 


reains ol poetry, her fancy de 


f Milton, aad to contemplate life 


ighted to wander through 
the impressive crandeurs ¢ 
giorilie d on the paces ¢ { Shakspeare, Her sulnmers were 
the Jamuly seat in the country, and there, in free- 


clad excitement of 


passe d at 


dom and m litude, she breathed the 


the seenes of nature. ‘These pleasures in the coming years 


rr 


were changed for the still more animating prospect of en- 
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tering society, perhaps the most exquisite anticipation that || 


the mind ever enjoys; for the world then lies before the 
eyes of the novice, glittering in the splendor of an indistinct 
but wild and endless attractiveness. Her first winter was a 
sojourn in fairy land: her eye was fascinated with a vary- 
ing succession of the brilliance of the drawing-room and 
the enchantments of the ball-room, and her mind was 
charmed by the elegant homage, the delicious flatteries, 
the golden promises that every where awaited her coming. 
The second winter the glory began to fade: and this was 
the third season. There was no abatement of the pleasures 
that “vere spread before her, but the rapture of their influ- 
ence sas departed ; every thing that could stimulate was 


around her, yet her feelings slumbered amid all. There was | 


no change in her manner, none guessed her weariness, she 


searcely stated it to herself; good-breeding and kindness of | 


heart made her seem still to be happy. Yet she felt more 
and more that society was an affair of routine : 


"She wore a face of joy, because 
! She had been glad of yore.” 


As she sat by the fire her younger sister came in to warm || 


her gloves. 

" Well, Lilly,” said the elder, “ do you expect a pleasant 
evening ?” 

" Yes, 1 do; do you not?” 


" No, my dear, I expect rather a dull time. Mrs. Mow- | 


bray’s parties are stupid to a proverb, and in fact I think all 
society is degenerating. The beaux this winter are very in- 
different, and people generally do not seem as bright as 
they used to be. For my part, I wish the party was over.” 

The servant at that moment announced the carriage, and 
in a few moments the sisters entered Mrs. Mowbray’s 
drawing-room. The younger sister joined some of her ac- 


\ 
| 








quaintance in another part of the room, and Miss Pereival 1} 


remained conversing with one of her friends. In a few mo- 
ments there came in a young man whose appearance drew 


her attention. He had rather the air of a student than a 


man of fashion. His countenance bore remarkable traces of | 
energy and exalted thought, and his high, pale forehead, | 


and large dreamy eye blended an inexpressible softness and 
beauty with the strength of its lineaments. It seemed as if 
the lustre of the mind itself beeame corporeal in the purity 
and foree of those features, The moment her glance fell 
upon him her curiosity and regard were excited towards 
him; there was something so elevated yet so winning in 
the animated gentleness of his aspect. His face beamed 
with earnestness, sincerity and the light of intelleet. 


Some time after, Miss Pereival was sitting on a sofa lis- || 


tening to the vacant conversation of one of her acquaint | 


ance, when she heard the piano sounded, and looking round | 


she saw this stranger seated at the instrument. She under- 
stood that he was playing something of his own composing. 
It was a piece of rare excellence, and of extraordinary in- 


terest to one so skilled in the eriticism of music as she was, | 


It developed the subtlest combinations of harmony, and 
gave expression in the most delicate tones to sentiments of 
high and impassioned beauty. Touching on a hundred 
ideas of melody that displayed the fastidious affluence of 
the author’s mind, the sounds ran on like a full stream that 
reflects the radiance of the sun-beams and flows to the 
murmur of its own varied cadence. the perform- 
ance engaged Miss Percival’s thought le: 
of the performer. It was lighted up with all the blaze of 
that genius of which the music gave but broken and im- 
perfect gleams. Its ardor, its ambition, its repressed en- 
thusiasm, marked the high workings of a sensitive but 
cauntless spirit, which regarded all that it had yet done as 
but eminences whence greater triuniphs could be deseried. 


You read therein the secrets of a life full of fine and touche | 


ing interest. 


When he rose Mrs. Mowbray led him towards Miss Per- | 


cival, and presented him to her as Mr. Levison. He told 
her that he had the pleasure of huowing her many years 
before, when he had passed a summer in his boyhood near 
the country residence of her father. He listened with an air 
of interest to her reply, to see if she retained any recollec- 
tion of their former acquaintance. The name recalled to 
her the image of a boy with whom she remembered to have 
wandered years before among the beautiful scenes of her 
childhood, but she could not realize that he was the person 
now before her, or identify their present acquaintance with 
their former familiarity. The por pm gta gave 
friendliness and cordiality to their meet 

confidence to their intercourse. Miss Percival had never lis- 
tened to any thing so charming as his conversation. At first 
she exerted herself to talk, but afterwards gave herself to 
the pleasure of hearing him. The force, the fire, the glit- 


| | 


course a deep and high delight. His fancy. threw 


a rich i 


gilding over every subject that came under it; by the action i 
of a nature so animated, life seemed quickened and elevated || 


into a thing of loftier and more vital interest. In the com- 
panionship of so exquisite a power she felt herself stronger, 
happier, looking upon the world through an exalting me- 
dium, and triumphant over all the annovances and hin- 
derances of earth. These influences were conveyed by a 
voice more rich, and soft, and penetr=ting than any sounds 
that her ear had ever received. Nothing has a mightier or 
more mysterious action than the voice; in its strength and 
in its melting sweetness it reaches the soul with an impres- 
sion that the most piercing thoughts, unembodied in lan- 
gui__, cannot equal. His voice was clear and firm, yet so 


gentle, that it seemed to break into rie%%melody as it was | 


formed ; it was distinct, but trembling with susceptibility 


i] 
| 
} 
| 


and delicate passion. Often her attention wandered from | 


| what he said, in order to drink in the mere music of his 


tones. There was too in his features—their ardor, yet com- 


} 


| 


express a wish that he should form one of the party. | pre- 
sently asked him, and his ready assent produced an expres. 
sion of satisfaction in her countenance which was perhaps 
unnoted by any one but myself. I saw the sentiment with 
a good deal of solicitude ; I thought it would be a growing 
one, and I well knew that no feeling corresponding to i 
would be suffered to grow up in the mind of its object. 

No occasion could possibly be finer and better fitted for 
the display of the peculiar accomplishments and talents of 
Mr. Manners, than a visit with ladies to a gallery of pie- 
tures. Accordingly, when we arrived at the place of exhi- 
bition, I managed to draw him out and set him in the Posi- 
tion in which he could shine to the best advantage. His 
feelings, naturally sensitive to the influences of poetry, had 
been so over-refined by familiarity with art, that they were 


_ more suited to appreciate the delicacies of the pencil than 


posure—a witchery that enchained her gaze; amid the || 


glow of the eye and the play of the lips his high, pale fore- | 


head remained motionless, with a calm that gave, as it 
were, an Olympian serenity to the countenance. He re- 
mained conversing with Miss Percival until he left the 
room; when he retired Mrs. Mowbray came up. 

"Have you read Mr. Levison’s poems?” said she. 

"No; has he written any ?” 

"Some of the most beautiful I have ever read. I am sure 
you will be delighted with them.” 

When Miss Percival returned home that night, and dis- 
missing her servant, threw herself into her chair beside the 


| fire, how different was her aspect, and how far removed 


from her former indifference was the splendid excitement 
which now agitated her mind! What a tumult of passions 
looked beautiful upon her tace! With what energy and 
teeming life her thoughts were filled! What golden in- 
terest was thrown over every thing! Life sparkled before 
her gaze in the glitter of hope and joy. The secret of her for- 
mer listlessness was explained. Her sympathies had wanted 


an object: that object was now supplied, and in the en- 


grossment which it made of all her powers she felt that de- 
light which results from the full stress of the faculties. 
The tedium of superfluous feelings, the pain of unoccupied 
emotions no longer weighed down her spirit, but ex- 


hilarated by a purpose and an aspiration that drew up all | 


her energies, every part of her nature was agitated with 
gladness. The next morning she spent in reading a volume 
of the poems which Mrs. Mowbray had sent. A fall of 
snow had taken place during the night, and the whiteness 


of the earth and cloudless blue of the sky seemed in unison | 


with the purity of rapture to which her heart was raised. 
She seareely read, much less criticised the verses; for to 
her enthusiasm there hung around the lines, and floated off, 
as it were from the surface of the words, dream-like pic- 
tures of feeling which filled her fancy with an intoxicating 
pleasure. She found some of the poems were addressed to 
a lady ; appropriating the author wholly to herself, it never 


, occurred to her thoughts that his interest might be engaged 


han the face | 


| 


. and to freer |) 


tering wealth of his mental resources, the happiness of } 
vuoyant strength that his character displayed, niade his dise | 


in another, and she was only charmed to find that the same 
sentiments which her breast contained could exist also in 


his. Two or three times, subsequently, she met him in 


company, and the impression of their first interview was 


| strengthened and extended. One evening, however, a per- 


son acquainted with Mr. Levison’s history remarked to her 
that he had for years passionately loved a lady to whom 
many of his poems were addressed, and that his affections 
were still fixed upon her. 

Miss Percival made no inquiry of her name or the cir- 
cumstances ; the communication fell upon her like the blow 
of death. It was enough that he was devoted to another: 
the dream of her soul was vanished. In the moment in 
which she first realized that she loved him, that love was 
blasted by despair. She hastened home, and locking the 
door of her apartment, sank into her chair, paralyzed, as it 
were, and dumb with grief. : 


(To be concluded in our next } 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES 


FROM REAL LIFE. 
THE PROUD ONE'S REVENGE. 


FOUNDED ON AN ACTUAL OCCURRENCE 


Well known to many readers of the Mirror. 
A rrienp of mine had brought a fine collection of pictures 
- . . 
from Europe, and I was making up a party to go to look at 
them. When | asked Miss Grenville if she would go, Mr. 


Manners was speaking to somebody on the other side of 


him; and I thought that her acceptance of the invitation 


; 


was accompanied with a certain hesftation that seemed to ' 


the deeper charms of Nature. He had studied that subject 
thoroughly ; and to the best conclusions that the most high- 
ly-cultivated minds in Europe had drawn on the principles of 
taste in pictures, he added many suggestions of his own 
which bore a fresher and more delicate interest. To give 
place to one’s friend and lend that graceful aid which mar 
enable him to develope his peculiar stores, is a duty that a 
refined society imposes; and I cheerfully performed :t on 
the present occasion. Manners very happily hit the mean 
between a superficial, commonplace style that any one 
might have produced, and a profound and boring manner 
that would have fatigued and offended. His skill was to 
touch the subject lightly but felicitously, and pass on to an- 
other; to say the best thing that occurred to him, and then 
instantly to pass on without lingering to develope and de- 
duce. No one could have listened to him without admira- 
tion of his elegant and cultivated powers; a sense of liking 
for his agreeableness, and a respect for the higher ond 
stronger faculties that were carelessly shown but not brought 


out. Upon Miss Grenville, to whom he more particularly 


dedicated his remarks, the effect was very apparent. She 
listened with the dangerous interest of one who received 
more than she gave; aud was pleased to receive impres« 
sions rather than anxious to give them. 

They were frequently together on subsequent occasions, 
and Manners, pleased with her intelligence and friendship, 
always exerted his best talents to amuse her. It was not 
long before she was deeply and completely in love with 


| him; while he not only felt no particular interest himself 


but was wholly unconscious of her opinions in respect to 
him. At length, growing perhaps a little wearied with the 
sameness of a single mind, and finding some stronger al- 
tractions elsewhere, or perhaps thinking it not prudent, or 


not in good taste to address himself so particularly to one, 


| he began to withdraw his attentions, and finally was in the 
habit rather of avoiding her. 


I was present at one scene where her feeling showed itself 
to me very strongly ; probably it was the occasion on which 


her last hopes were struck down, and she became fully aware 


that her wishes were vain. It was at a large party in the 
house of a lady well known for the brilliance and cavety of 
her entertainments. Miss Grenville was elaborately dress- 
ed; and being under strong excitement, looked superbly. Of 
the numbers that looked with admiration and enry on her 
beautiful form, none knew that that glittering creature of 
pride and worship was the most wretched woman in the 
room. Mr. Manners was in another part of the room; and 
her glancing eye watched him with the keenest anxiety. 
A dozen young men were around her, pouring out the in- 
cense of varied flattery; but she was unconscious of its in- 
fluence. Once or twice he moved so as to make her think 
he was advancing towards her. She then turned away that 
she might appear to be indifferent about him; but when he 
came not nigh, and, her face reverted, saw him still en- 
gaged with some other person, her mortification could not 
be concealed. At last it seemed as if her impatience could 
no longer be restrained; she started a difficulty about the 
meaning of some lines in Dante, and as nobody near her 
could solve it to her satisfaction, she sent some one off for Mr. 
Manners. He came immediately, and with great cordiality 
responded to her inquiry. She put forth all the art of at- 
traction an accomplished and gifted woman could exert un- 
der the stimulus of passion to,detain him. He listened po- 
litely, answered courteously, and taking advantage of some 
interruption in the conversation, turned on his heel and 
walked off. The flush of her features faded to a“ dull and 
blank regret ” as her eye followed him; her bosom heaved 
in despite of effort, and if the restraint of company had not 
checked the inclination, I am sure a tear would have start- 
ed from her eve. ° 

Manners was in the habit of exercising his pen. A mind 
highly furnished with knowledge, and discontented with the 
shows of actual things aad the excitement of outward life, 
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very naturally is driven to composition. He wrote and pub- 
lished much in the New-York Mirror, but always anony- 


mously. The slight reputation that would flow from the tri- | 


fies that a man devoted to society and pleasure could produce 
in the intervals of amusement, would annoy rather than gra- 


tify a man of sense and refinement. His object was, partly, the | 


interest of composition, and partly the setting up some pal- 
pable monuments of his powers, which he might look up- 
on in moments of despondency and gloom, and be cheered 
by. He at length attempted a larger and more erudite 
work ; it was an estimate of the character and peculiarities 
of the higher portions of German poetry; and he suffered 
it to be known among his friends that he was the author of 


it. Some one wrote a reviewal of it: whether it was a /it- | 
terateur jealous of the intrusion of a man of fashion, or a | 


person of real ability who found the book defective, I do 
not know, for I was not enough acquainted with the subject 


to judge of the work; but it was the most merciless, kill- | 


ing attack I ever read in my life. Manners bore it with his 
usual good sense and philosophy, but I believe that he was 
really very deeply wounded by it, especially as the article 
denied the genuineness of his learning and the honesty of 
his quotations. In fact he gave me to understand that he 
had made two or three attempts to reply, but had not been 
able to satisfy himself. 

The next week there appeared in the Mirror a reply to 
this attack. 
mirable. It was a perfectly satisfactory vindication of the 
book. It displayed an elegant learning, an ingenious argu- 
mentation and great wit. It showed a high admiration of 


Manners’ book on the part of the writer, and was a very | 


valuable support to the reputation of the book. Manners 
was delighted. I remember his bringing me the Mirror 
with a face of cool indifference, but a manner that showed 
inwardly an infinite glee. 

We were supping together with a select company a few 
nights after, when some one introduced the subject; not in 
the best possible taste I thought. But being introduced, it 
was necessary to give it a pleasant turn. 

“Manners,” said I, “ upon my life, I believe you must 
have written that article yourself.” 

“T wish to heaven,” said he, “I could write half as well. 
I assure you there is a prodigious ability in it, to make 
so much of a bad cause. Until I read it, I thought I should 
be ridiculous for the rest of my life, and was beginning to 
study the ‘Calamities of Authors,” that I must console 
myself with companions in disgrace. Now I hold up my 
head and only think of the ‘quarrels of authors.’ I am 
under infinite obligations to this Ajax Telamon; and I hope 
I shall have always such a shield to cover me on the field.” 

“Well,” said I, “if you did not write it, it must have 
been written either by a man that is going to borrow mo- 
ney of you, or a woman that is in love with you.” 


As I spoke, my eye fell on Miss Grenville who sat a lit- | 


tle way off, and was watching our conversation with ear- 
nest attention. Her face was very flushed, and her eye was 
as bright as flame. Conviction flashed upon me in the in- 
stant. Miss Grenville was the author of the defence. I 


If the former article was clever, this was ad- |! 


i She walked towards the door that led into the adjoining 
|| room. ‘ 
“Permit me,” said I, “to leave one fact with you. I 


|| vouch for its truth. Mr. Manners loves you truly, passione | 


'| ately.” 

“What he has requested can never, never, never be.” 
|| She went out and I remained alone. 

|| I trust the reader who has followed me so far, will join 
with me in admiring so splendid a display of pride. Fair 
| reader! but was I wrong when I said to Mr. Manners on 


|| my return, “call upon her one week hence, and you will 
! 


| certainly be accepted ?” 





LI 





— ODDS AND ENDS. 


MYSTERY OF SOMNAMBULISM EXPLAINED. 


' 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM has, for some years, amused and be- 
wildered the lovers of the marvellous. Ridiculed as a mere 
| illusion or delusion, it has nevertheless perplexed the scien- 
| tific; its effects are too palpaple to be denied, but any ra- 
| tional solution of the cause or causes in which they have 
|| originated has hitherto eluded detection. The honor of un- 

veiling this mystery was reserved for Mr. James Braid, an 
| eminent surgeon in Manchester, who, having witnessed the 
|| recent experiment of Monsieur Lafontaine, in the Atheneum 
of that town, determined, if possible, to bring the system 
| to the test of physiological and anatomical principles. The 
'| gentleman, having satisfied his own mind that he could 
| produce the phenomena without personal contact, and even 
induce sleep when in a different room from the person to 
|| be thrown into a state of somnolency, announced a public 
|, lecture on the subject, which he delivered at the Manches- 


| 
| 


|| ter Athenewum on Saturday last, before seven hundred 


}; persons. 

Mr. Braid first placed on the table a common black wine 
|| bottle, in the mouth of which was a cork having a plated 
top. The individual on whom the experiment was to be 
| 


performed was seated on a chair and directed to gaze in- 
tently at the cork without winking or averting the eyes. 
|| The cork was about two feet from the person operated up- 
}} on, whose head was inclined backwards, forming with the 
object an angle of about forty-five degrees. In this position 


he remained for about five minutes, when profound sleep | 


was produced. 
The second experiment was completed in the same time. 
In the third case, a bandage was placed round the head, for 
the purpose of retaining in an immoveable position a com- 
mon bottle cork, a little above the root of the nose, as the 
object to be gazed at, and in about four minutes a complete 
state of somnolency ensued. In this case was proved the 
inability of the patient to open the eyelids, although con- 
sciousness Was in no respect suspended, as he was able to 
reply distinctly to any question. The fourth experiment 
failed, either through the noise that prevailed, or owing to 
the person not fixing his gaze continuously on the object. 
| The fifth was successful, and although the party made a 
desperate effort to open his eyes, so much as to agitate his 


knew her powers were adequate to it; and she had taken |, whole frame, they remained as though hermetically sealed ; 
this noble revenge for her slighted charms. I turned off the || when Mr. Braid took from his pocket a wooden ruler, and 
conversation to a different topic, and presently leaning over || drew the end of it gently over the upper eyelids of both eyes, 
to Manners, I whispered to him my opinion as to his vindi- || when the spell was broken, and the sense of sight restored 


cator. In a little while F withdrew. 
Two days after, Manners came into my room. He thrust 


both his hands into his coat-pockets, and in that picturesque | 


attitude paced the room for half an hour. 

" Mon amie,” said he at length, “ you were right in your 
suspicion of Miss Grenville. You may imagine that I have 
but one anxiety ; to lay my fortune and my heart at her feet. 
Ihave done so. She rejects me; she refuses to talk to me; 


yet am sure she is not indifferent to me. I love her pro- | 


foundly. You must negotiate.” 

I set off. Miss Grenville was alone and I introduced my 
errand. She gave me a decided negative. I expressed my 
surprise, hinted at my observation of her previous conduct 
and knowledge of her sentiments ; and requested an expla- 
nation. 

"You, I believe,” she replied at length, “are a person 
whom I may confide in. What I state, I say for your satis- 
faction, and not for repetition; you may communicate the 
result, not the cause. Before I was aware of it I became 
interested in Mr. Manners. He slighted, he contemned my 
affection. I resolved to bring him to my feet. I have tri- 
umphed: he is there. He offers me his love. Were it sin- 
cere, the love that is founded on gratitude is too cold a thing 
for me. Never shall it be said, and she rose from her chair, 
“that Mary Grenville accepted a love that was prompted 
by compassion.” I have felt his power fatally to my hap- 
piness; he shall feel mine.” 


|| with perfect ease. These experiments fully demonstrated 
that the phenomena was perfectly independent of animal 
magnetism, as in no one instance was there the least ap- 
|, proach to personal contact or any manipulation. 
| Having thus convinced the audience that sleep could be 
'| produced without pressure of the thumbs or waving of the 
| hands, as employed by Monsieur Lafontaine, Mr. Braid 
| proceeded to explain the rationale of his discovery. 
| The artificial mode of producing sleep is to fatigue the 
rectus and levator muscle of the eye, which is effected by 
|| a continuously strained and intent gaze at an object viewed 
|| under an acute angle. Under such circumstances, the irri- 
tability of those muscles becomes exhausted, as well as the 
irritability of the optic nerve; giddiness ensues, a mist 
rises up before the eye, and sleep ensues. Congestion is in- 
duced in the eyes and carried from them to the optic and 


muscular nerves of the eye, and owing to their prox- | 


imity to the origin of the nerves of respiration and cir- 
culation, affect them through sympathy, and enfeeble the 
action of the heart and lungs. The heart thus acting 
feebly is unable to propel the blood with sufficient force to 
the extremities, and hence their coldness. The blood con- 
sequently is accumulated in the region of the heart, and it 
is thus stimulated; and in order to remove the inordinate 
load, it is compelled to increase the frequency of its con- 


in consequence, and varied phenomena, resulting from ir- 
regularity in the circulation of that important organ, the 
brain, follow. The inability to raise the upper eyelid Mr. 
Braid accounts for on the principle of temporary paralysis 
of the levator muscles, owing to excessive and bong con- 
tinued exertion at the commencement of the operation.— 
London Morning Chronicle. 


|| 


BROUGHAM AND BYRON, 

A contemporary journal, in speaking of Lord Jeffrey, at- 
tributes to him the authorship of the famous article in the 
Edinburgh Review, on Lord Byron's " Hours of Idleness.” 
We believe that this is a mistake. It has been generally 
understood in England that this critique was written by 
| Mr. (now Lord) Brougham. Byron himself was of that 
| opinion, and he has touched the subject in“ Don Juan.” 
| In a stanza, preceding that in which he expresses so cor- 

dial a regard for Jeffrey, in consequence of his behavior to 

him, he thus hits the future chancellor: 


| 


" A legal broom’s a moral chimney-sweeper, 
And that’s the reason he himself’s so dirty ; 

The endless soot bestows a tint far deeper 
Than can be hid by altering his dress.” 

"Don Juan,” by-the-by, is full of concealed allusions to 
the literary and social incidents of Byron's day. Many of 
these are in danger of being lost by the lapse of time, un- 
less the poem is very soon edited with notes and explana- 
tions by some of the survivors of his set. The work de- 
serves it; for notwithstanding a licentiousness which merits 
the severest and most unhesitating condemnation, it con- 
tains some of the finest poetry that Byron ever wrote. For 
wit, delicate, brilliant and inexhaustible; for pathos whose 
impression is pointed by the saddest truth; for a perfeet 
command of language, rhythm and rhyme; and for the 
display of a magnificent and mighty spirit in its familiar 
moods of mirth and bitterness, of flashing pride and hope- 
less gloom: it is a poem that will always be read with a 
wondering interest. Among the contemporary allusions we 
spoke of, may be mentioned the following passage, which 
refers to a noble person whose practices were recently 
brought before the public. Speaking of the party at Lord 

Amundeville’s country-seat, he says, 
" There was the preux Chevalier de la Ruse, 

Whom France and Fortune lately deigned to waft here, 

|| Whose chiefly harmless talent was Uanuse ; 

But the Clubs found it rather serious laughter, 
Jecause,—such was his magic power to please,— 
The dice seem’d charm’d too with his repartees.” 


This shows that Lord De Roos had begun to exhibit that 
peculiar manner of playing which recently terminated in 
his retiring to the continent. Had the passage been read 
betore the jury at the trial of De Roos, we think it would 
have had an influence upon the case. It ought to have 
been admissible evidence as comme strictly within the le- 


gal rule of “ entries made by a deceased person in the 


course of his business ;” it being the business of a satirist to 


note all these social iniquities. But as touching Brougham, 
we do not mean to suggest that there is any thing discredit- 
able in the authorship of that article on Byron. The eriti- 
cism was in every respect perfectly just. The volume was 
| beneath mediocrity, and the critic said so. 
EXTRACTS FROM CKCIL. 
THE DEPENDENT. 

"She was a pretty little soul,—that Mary,—fair and co- 
lorless, like the flowers that grow in some shady place. Her 
voice was feeble, her step timid, her eye moist, her hand 
tremulous—she had evidently never had a day of happiness. 
I know not whether she was clever, I dare say she did not 
know herself,—for she had not been allowed leisure or 
liberty to think: the poor relation having nothing in this 
world she could call her own,—-not evea an opinion, The 

| thing she probably liked best in the world was Mumpsey, 
the pug, as the only beast that did not snap at her. Poor 
It was melancholy enough to see 


Mary !_ poor dear child! 
th] 


so fair a rose alone upon a hedge of thorns 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

"French people appear to hold their passions in com- 
mand, by the turning of a peg, like the Tatar horse of the 
fairy tale—which at one moment dashed through the air at 
the rate of a thousand furlongs an hour, and the next, stood 


motionless as fife Caucasus ;—for the cap and bells once laid 


| aside. the Lonnet de mavistrat is resumed without any sensi- 


ble diminution of wisdom or authority.—It is not so with 


the English. An Englishman who knows he has been ma- 


king an ass of himself, is so uncommonly ashamed of his 


| tractions, in order to compensate for the feebleness of its || long ears that he thinks it necessary to herd amongst asses 


|| efforts. The brain, head and face now become congested || for the remainder of his days.” 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW*YORK MIRROR. 


Mr. Eprror—There is a point of etiquette about which | 
wish to invoke the aid of your able and popular journal to 
establish a better practice among gentlemen. The custom 


of asking a lady’s permission before a gentleman is present- 
ed to her, seems to go upon the ground that we should be 


the sole judges of whom we shall admit to our society. 
But if this choice is reasonable as to persons, ought it not 
to be extended to times, places and occasions? Ought not 
ladies’ inclinations to be consulted as to when, where, and 


company of a gentleman ? Men are very apt to imagine, in 
fact I may say they always think, that they do honor to la- 
dies and confer a benefit upon them, when they converse 
with them and give them their society. It is a very natue | 
ral thought, no doubt; but it is oftena mistaken one. La- | 


for how long atime, they choose to be favored with the i| 
| 
| 


dies are very frequently, strange as it may seem to the lords 
of creation, wearied and annoyed inexpressibly by the com- 
pany of those, who, in giving it, think themselves actuated 
by duty and politeness. One case in particular I will mention. 
1 mean the habit which gentlemen have of joining ladies 
who are walking in the streets. It may be agreeable some- | 
times; but asa general thing, it is not. Without looking at 
tle inconvenience which, in particular eases, it may cause, | 
it is evidently more refined and delicate not to join a lady | 
under such eireumstances ; for it should be understood that | 
It is to be supposed that had she 

As for the 


she is alone, of choice. 
chosen to be attended, she would have been so. 
actual annoyance, it is plain that there may be a thousand 


reasons why a lady may not choose to be witha gentle- || 


man, or be seen with him; and it ts unfair to take advan- 
tage of her inability to escape. She may, besides, be going 
out on some business in which it is more agreeable not to 
be accompanied by a gentleman; or she may be going out 
to see her friends by appointment, and may feel it awkward 
to dismiss the gentleman. I, therefore, suggest to you, Mr. 


Editor, that gentlemen should be reminded that it is more || 


consistent with high-breeding and refined courtesy not to 
join ladies in the street; that if they do so, permission 
should first be asked; that if granted, they should not con- 
tinue in their company very long, and : ‘iould carefully ex- 
amine the lady’s wishes, and instantly take leave when it 
Harner. || 


is seen that she desires it. I am yours. 


Remarxs.—We think that our correspondent has made | 
out her case very strongly. Every body hasa right to deter- | 
mine who their own company shall be. Even royalty once 
was taught this lesson. When George the Fourth was on his | 
way to Ireland, he passed through Wiltshire, and being anx- | 
ious to see Font-hill abbey, to whose splendid retreats no one | 
had ever been admitted, he sent word to Beckford that he 
would do him the honor to visit his palace the next day. | 
Beckford very civilly returned his “ homage to his majesty, 
but he was in the habit of choosing his own associates ;” and r 
the monarch passed on ungratitied. As ladies are very much || 
at the mercy of people in this resnect, the moral freedom of | 
their selection ought to be protected by great delicacy and |; 
consideration on the part of gentlemen. As principles ought, | 
when itis practicable, to be reduced to rules, we think that the 
suggestions of our correspondent are worthy of being adopt- 
ed by society. We shall be happy to be favored by so intel- 
ligent a person with further remarks on society and manners. | 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Srr—I was recently in the company of several persons of 
extensive reading, when some one quoted the line, 

* Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 

A question arose as to the authorship of the line, and Tam } 
ashamed to say that no one was able to decide it. Will you | 
be good enough to enlighten us, or ask some of your read- 
ers to do so?” (QUERENS. 

Axswer.—Querens ought to know that an editor is ome | 
niscient. The doubt which he implies of our ability to re- | 
cognize a line which occurs in two places in the works of | 
the poet who is every day in our hand, induces us to punish 
him by leaving it to the source which he appeals—our cor- | 
respondents. No doubt, some of them can inform him. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

As your journal, Mr. Editor, professes, in one of its depart- 
ments, to preside over Fashion, and to exert a tutelary care i 
over the important interest of Dress, it is proper, I think, that | 
no great movement should be made in society upon that sub- 
ject without informing you and soliciting your approbation 





} moral ar 


most usual occasions. 





of it. A person of your discernment and knowledge cannot 
fail to be aware that the fashion which rules in this coun- 
try is not a native goddess; but a being, who, having ex- 
hausted the freshness of her charms in Paris and London, 
fatigued the eye of foreign admiration, comes hither in her 


decline to display her faded attractions to the homage of 


less critical worshippers. As a patriot you must have la- 
mented this unoriginality of taste among your countrywo- 
men. We feel, too, that it isa reproach to our independ- 
ence; and a few of us, who move in the same circle of so- 


| ciety, have for some time had it in contemplation to attempt 


putting an end to this foreign servility, and to terminate the 
colonial inferiority in which we stand to Europe, by setting 
up a standard of our own. We propose that American fa- 
shions shall hereafter originate in this city; and that new 
styles, and variations in them, shall be established here, 
having no connection whatever with the European modes. 
We wish to ask your opinion of this design, and if it Is fa- 


| vorable, we will ask your further. advice as to the best 


means of carrying it out. Our present scheme is to form a 
Board of Control, or a council of Directors of the Mode, 
who shall meet at stated periods, contrive fashions for 
the season and announce them to the community. If you, 


however, can sugges any better method, we shall be hap- 


1! py to listen to your views and give them attention, Our 


wish is to take the matter out of the hands of the milliners, 
who at present regulate every thing; their want of inven- 
tion makes them copy froma abroad, and they find their ac- 
count in keeping up the divinity of a foreign oracle, of which 
they are the priests and interpreters. By confiding the eon- 
trol of the thing to ladies of cultivated taste, we shall se- 


| cure new and characteristic fashions and such as are ap- 


propriate to our manners, climate and pursuits. Bexinpa. 


Remarks.—Belinda’s proposal at once commends itself 
to our judgment, as we are sure that it will gain the appro- 
bation of our readers. Her scheme, if carried out, promises 


the best results; there strike us at once a number of consi- 


|, derations tending to support it, as affecting great national, 


intellectual interests. We shall enlarge upon 
them at another time. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


A person of your extensive observation is of course aware 
of the prominence in which etiquette is held in every society. 


It is a thing that tyrannises over the comfort of the middle | 


and lower classes on the occasions of their social parties; 
and though it was introduced and maintains its place 
among persons of refinement, because it is understood to 
promote the convenience of life, yet I believe most persons 
will admit that upon the whole it embarrasses and annoys 
far more than it benefits. Its bad effects arise chietly, I 
think, from its being doubtful in many cases what its re- 
quirements are, and from its being supposed that there is 


| on many occasions a superior refinement and higher law 


above its rules. The most convenient form under which 
society can go on, is where every body aequiesces in acting 
on one system, and that system is the best adapted to in- 
crease the facility and enjoyment of intercourse. A few 
young ladies, sir, who are in the custom of being a great 
deal in company, have formed the design of regulating, as 


|| far as may be practicable, the evils of the ease, by estab- 


lishing a formal copr, or collection of particular laws, by 
which the behavior of all persons may be directed on the 
We have had the matter a long 
time under our consideration, and have nearly matured our 
plans. We propose to setde on a new and more rational 
basis the etiquette of dinner-parties, evening company, and 
morning visits, and to determine the principles which are 
to control those incidental emergencies which eannot be 
described specially. The purpose and ruling idea of the 
new system, will he only the ease and mutual conve- 
nience of every body in society. If we go back to the 
times of our mothers and grandmothers, up to ihe days of 
the Spectator, we find every successive age testifying to the 
greater formality of the one that preceded it; which shows 
that the ancient stiffness has been gradually yielding to 
good sense, though the completeness of the change has al- 
ways been impeded by the lingering remains of an earlier 
rigidness. Now, it seems more reasonable and consistent 
with the temper of this age, that a system that is destined 


soon to be entirely worn away, should be at once removed, 


'/ and a new one better constructed be substituted in its 


place. We propose, in order to get the new code establish- 
ed, that a society shall be formed of all those ladies who 


wish well to the new plan, and they shall enforce the ob- | 


servance of it, by admitting to their company only those 


gentlemen who will adopt it, and expelling all who violate 
1 


or neglect it. By refusing to dance with all who resist the |! 


new system, and by not inviting them to their houses, it is 
| hoped that all refractory persons will so be brought under. 
| But before our canons are promuigated, we are desirous of 
| having your opinion of the design. We shall be much flat. 
| tered if you will favour us with your advice on a matter of 
so much delicacy and importance. Hengicetra. 





Answer.—The design of reforming the manners of the 
lage is certainly a commendable one; and if the ability 
that is displayed in the letter of our correspondent be a fair 
measure of the capacity of the other members of the so- 
ciety she alludes to, we must congratulate the community 
|| on their undertaking. Henaietra holds the pen of Addison : 
I the order of her thoughts is so just, and they are expressed 
with so much force and clearness, that she is worthy to 
dictate rules on subjects of more admitted dignity. Her 
chirography is, in this age of scrawls, equally a model. 
For the scheme she has formed, there are some very dis- 
tinguished precedents. It is known to the learned that 
| Aristotle himself wrote a set of laws for the regulation of 





entertainments: it is, however, unfortunately, one of the 


} 
| 
many treasures of ancient wisdom, of which envious Time 
| has deprived posterity. But the enterprise has been deem- 
ed worthy, not only of the genius of the monarch among 
| philosophers, but of the power of a philosopher among mo- 
| narehs; for the importance of the subject roused the scepe 
tre of the female autocrat of Russia. Catherine first intro- 
| duced mixed assemblies into Russia, the ladies before her 
| time having been accustomed to meet separately from the 
' men. She prescribed an ordinance containing nine rules for 


| the government of the new assemblies; a specimen of 
which we subjoin: 
| “I. The person at whose house the assembly is to be 
| kept, shall signify the same by hanging out a bill, or by 
giving some other public notice, by way of advertisement, 
to persons of both sexes, 
"3. The master of the house shall not be obliged to 


| meet his guests, or conduct them out, or keep them com- 
| pany; but though exempt from this, he is to find them 
chairs, candles, liquors, and all other necessaries that com- 
| pany may ask for; he is likewise to provide them with 
cards, and every necessary for gaming. 
"6. Persons of distinction, noblemen, superior officers, 





ally carpenters.) and persons employed in chancery, are to 
have liberty to enter the assemblies; as also their wives 
and children. 


| 

| merchants, and tradesmen of note, head workmen, (especi- 

| 

8. No ladies are to get tipsy under any pretence what- 

soever; nor shall gentlemen be tipsy before nine.” 
Whe.her the czarina’s statutes (especially the eighth) 

may be of any use to our correspondent for her new legis- 
lation, we will not decide; but we agree to the principle 

| which both these ladies go upon, that all societies, even of 
the most refined, require to be controlled by certain positive 
and fixed rules, which may correct the ill-breeding of the 


Even the atmosphere of courts is kept pure in no other 
way; if you turn your back the wrong way in the pre- 
sence-chamber, or pull off your glove, or talk too loud,a 


i 
|} vulgar, and bear down the pride and caprice of the inzolent. 
|| 
| 
| 
!} gentleman in waiting steps up and tells you that you are 


|} out of order. It strikes us, however, that our fair corres- 
|| nondent’s scheme of obliging people to be easy, and com- 


pelling them by penalties to follow their convenience, is a 
litsee 


| little too much like the ultra-democratie system in p 8, 


| of foreing men to enjoy liberty, and commanding them to 
\! he free. We cannot of course give any opinion upon the 
H new code until we have it before us. If our correspondent 
will be so obliging as to send us a copy of the laws, we 
shall give them our best consideration. We shall be happy, 


| also, to | lace the Mirror at the service of these ladies tor 


!! announcing the rules to the cormmunity. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROF. 

Mr. Eprron—You will not question, I dare say, that a ju 
dicious connection in marriage, one, | mean, founded ina 
union of kindred spirits and responsive souls. and proceed- 
ing upon a consanguinity of sentiments, is fraught with bes 
| atitude to the parties, and imparts a tender and unspeakable 
| interest to life. What a charm in the sympathy of hearts! 
| how extatic the society of an answering mind! But, u ifore 
| tunately, by the want of a proper constitution of customs, 
| gentlemen are placed at a great disadvantage in this mat- 

ter. They enter company unacquainted with the merits ¢ f 


ladies; they are caught by the tinsel flashes of evanescent 
beauty, and carried away by bold and forward chits, who are 
quite unworthy of men of sense and delicate emotions. Ladies 
| of moral interest, and possessing the attractions of the spirit 


and sympathetic souls, who are sufficieatly mature in chat 
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acter to appreciate the ane of the affections as and retum 

the exquisite affinity of the heart, are not discovered by |; 

them until they have been entrapped by sly arts of childish 

belles and so-called beauties: but what can equal the beau- 

ty of the mind? Ladies possessing these truly valuable and 

really exalted qualities and sentiments of the romantic pas- 

sion of the spirit of the sympathizing heart, always have 

a modesty and timidity that belongs to great merit, that 

prevents their excellencies and attractions being known. | | 
propose that this evil be remedied ; and this can only be done | 
by employing the agency of a third party, who make the 
merits of ladies and gentlemen willing to enter the matri- 
monial state mutually known to one another, and facilitate 
the acquaintance of kindred hearts. The method of adver- 
tising in the papers every delicate mind must shrink from. 
The practice of having public offices, as in Paris, is not ca- 
pable of being applied to persons of the highest refinement ; 

and it regulates only affairs of fortune, and not the relation 
of kindred spirits. What do you think, sir, of a committee 
of ladies in society, who, being acquainted with every one, 

should be able to give proper directions to gentlemen, that | 
those ladies of delicate sentiments and responsive souls, 
whose merit is not so forward and striking, may be brought 
Yours, Corybon. 





to the notice of gentlemen ? 





Remarks.—Notwithstanding the masculine signature, ii 
is plain that our correspondent is a lady; one, too, whose 
"maturity of character” cannot be doubted. We see but 
one objection to the plan. As the person who moves for the 
appointment of the committee is, by parliamentary usage, 
always placed upon the committee ; and as tivese ladies could 
never bring themselves forward as matrimonial candidates, 
the opposite sex would lose the ability to enter into matri- 
monial union with the consanguineous spirit and sympathy 
divine of our respectable correspondent. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





° 1! 

Mr. Mrrror,—When I was coming up to town to pass | 
the winter with my cousins, my mother tmpressed upon me 
the counsel to become familiar with the leaders of ton. the 


dictators of fashion. I have endeavored to follow her advice, 
but not very When I came into fashionable 
society, I saw there two or three ladies of distinction, whom | 
lat once took to be the leaders. [cultivate d their acquaint- 
ance diligently, and soon became intimate with them. But || 
I quickly found that these persons, instead of ruling accord- 
ing to their own will, were more earnest than any body in 
following the whims of others; they were completely sub- 
jugated to the opinions of the rest of the world ; they were | 
perpetually inquiring with eagerness, "What does such- | 
an-one do? and what does such-an-other say ?” 
short, sir, you must know that I have met with some emi- 
nent slaves of fashion; but ,the leaders of fashion I have 
not yet become acquainted with. As my friends have al- |, 
ways misinformed me, I apply to know who they are in 
this city ? 


successfully. 


ann Se 


Louisa. 
Answer.—We dare say some of our readers more con- 
versant than ourselves with the paths of 
kind enough to furnish the information Louisa desires. 


fashion, will! be 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIREOR. 


Mr. Eprtor,—As you are very critical in your use of 
language, will you be pleased to let me know whether it 
“the two last,” or “the last two ?” 


ct to say 


is more correc 





We think 


It is 


AnsweR.—We go strongly for " the two last.” 


itso entirely right, that the other is entirely wrong. 


le that there cannot be more than one absolutely last: | 
yet /ast is only Jat 


Carnes w 


st; and the superlative decree always 
ith it an idea of comparison, indicating that one or |} 
The thro last, 
presses the two that are later than the other 
of there being a first two. and is, 


therefore, ex- 
' 
But the /ast 


more exceed several others. 


ho involves the necessity 
therefore, inapplicable where there is not an even number 
of objects ; and, strictly speaking, there should always be | 
more than two sets of the numbers. But 
this difficulty, it is obvious that the das¢ two does not escape 

the objection that is made to two /ast; fur though we | 
might say the last couple, the last tried, and thus treat the | | 


besides incurring | 


humbers as collectively, subsequent to a preceding set, | 
yet when we say /ast two, /ast three, we separate the num- 
hers and imply that there are two which are last. But 
these small criticisms will settle nothing: we must decide 
the question by authorities. We believe that when the 
books are looked at, it will be found that Jast two is a mo- 
dem barbarism, introduced by the Jacobins. We aver that 
0 good writer can be found before the present century 


little of it, was of a kind that indicated respectability in the 
| owner. A number of papers and one or two book 
on the table. 


' sible property of blood. 


; 
sanctity opinion cannot shake; whose miracles no secept- i| 


|| ed monarchy, and trample 


| poor and despised, the sense « fd 


| who uses any expression but t10 last ; that form is univer- || 

sal. Or if there can be found one or two who use the two | 

modes indifferently, the great majority use the other al- | 

| ways and upon system. We refer to Dr. Johnson, Gold- || 

| smith, Pope, Addison, Swift, and all the masters. Gibbon || 
several times says, “ twelve last,” “ fificen last,” and even 1 
“the twenty last books of the Iiad;” and he never uses 
the other form. 





| 
LATIONS 





ORIGINAL TRANS 


THE_POET AND THE PEER. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 

Tue light of a solitary lamp, in a small apartment, au | 
quatricme, in the faubourg Montinartre, threw its lustre on 
the pale, strong features of a man, who, with folded arms | 
and his head bent down, sat beside a table, absorbed 
| thought. A few half burnt billets flickered on the hearth. | 
The room, though it exhibited poverty and almost destitu- || 
tion, was neat; and the furniture, though there wes but 


1 
s were lying | 


He seemed to have been engaged upon a manu- 
script which was expanded before him, when the clear || 
bell of Notre Dame, sounding midnight, warned him to de- 
He turned his chair towards the fire, and | 


handsome; 


sist from his toil. 
sat musing upon the interests that agitated his bosom. 
was young, and his features were decidedly 
they had that high, clear, proud outline, which am 
before the revolution would have pronounced the indefea- 
But though the dignity and fire of 
his features was not tamed down by the depression of his 
situation, his complexion was wan; and the 
which his countenance might have made to a lofty beauty, 


Jeman 


pretension | 


was abated by the stern, deep lines that traversed his fore- 
head, and by the firm compression and 1 


| 
cidness that seem- } 
his lip. He seemed t 


ed to have grown habitual »bea 
man that was wont to wrestle wit 
tomed to meet the rigor of fate with a hardiness 
its own. 


h the world, and accus- 


equ il to 


to himself. 
shrine whose 


" Laudatur et alert!” he muttered bitterly 


*Money! the only real deity on earth; a i 
Every form of faith has been swept away, || 
save the divinity of wealth. Jove in his 
it, and the priests of a purer 
a= he who say 
is its master; it is its toy,——the plaything of 
Whatever intellect can | 


| 
than iron bare | 


cism ean dery. 
and shall be, 
zenith was less a god than 
faith are its more ready worshippers. 
that intellect 
its leisure, the tool 
do, I ean do; and I cannot break the more 
riers of this remorseless aristocracy. | have powers that | 
the loftiest |} 
I have indus- 
e but 





f its interests, 


could mate themselves against the might of 





minds among us, if the lists were but open: 
try that can mount to any ~ ght, if the path we 


but the privilege of walking; 


clear. We as k not charity, 


not gifts, but leave to earn a just reward. I can make 


no more impression on this heartle society than the 
make I shall die in my vain 
struggles to reach the field And der! Ah!— 
the full, warm flush of life and hope roll through my 
soul, and my blood ¢ h 
—I cannot fail! What presumption, yet what confidence! 

how far, yet it seems to me a certainty! It shall be so.— || 
But how ? how ?—Wha lution? eh? the 


thing is not impossible. To summon every soul and arm 


sunbeams upon the. ice. 


of contest. 


urses again with a resistless strengt 


t say ye fo a rev 


every hand that is oppressed by this grinding system, to 

sweep it for ever from the earth, and become the master of 

that now ! 

up with still more IT could do it. I jj 
‘ould utter principles that would excite millions to revi ay 

and I could lead the weaponed throng to vengeance. 

will ar- 


look « 


humiliating 


those wn on me with scorn, or raise me i 


, 
smiles 


| 
must one day be done. Some man will arise wh mic 
ray the banded might of man’s nature against this degrad- | 
it to earth in the mire of j is | 
own blood. Why may not this inevitable movement be my || 
gain and glory as well as an 
must come, but wo to that 
The destroyer works a more fearful destruction upon hi 
1 The meanest subject of the king, th: 


ther’s ? 


No! no! ‘Evil | 


man by whom it comes.’ 


own moral nature. 
sentiment of lovalty raises me to the dignity of the highest 
uty equals me to the great- 
d forbid that I should ruin thousands to be 
I will kee pn the integ 


nefit 


est. Gc 


mvself 


i) guished appearance came in. He 


judge of your own m 


| towards one wh 


| dence and « 


the enthusiastic ar 


spiration of the P 


ter many farther 
noble visiter rose to withdraw. 


| all hour 
purse of go 


ties, to exye j me port 1 Oo! 


that approaches her, that even to wish for her is a delight. 
Her excellence shall keep me pure; while the brightness 
of her memory sparkles in my being, my life shall never 
lose the inspiration of hope.” 

His musings were interrupted by a hasty knock at the 
door of his apartment, and befure he could bid the person 


| enter, the door opened, and a young man of very distin- 


was dressed in the full 
Quinze. He took off his 
rm spectfully . As the 
courtesy and 


court costume of the age of Loui 
plumed hat and saluted the student 
other rose to receive him with a haughty 
his air and aspect seemed the nobler of the 
two; and humble as could be 


fashioned, there was in his limeaments and manner a state- 


proud civility, 
though his attire was as 
ly dignity and impressiveness that the aflluence of decora- 
tion could not give to lis visiter 

“T entreat your pardon, Master Ramigny,” 
stranger, addressing him bv a title 
university of Paris, which the student 


said the 
derived from an honor- 


ary office in the 


held, r intruding upon you at so unusual an hour; but 
as I drove by, I saw by the light in your window that you 
were still watching, and I wished to avail myself of your 


friendship.” 

am happy to see y said Master 
Ramigny, with as much dignity and selfeomposure as the 
roval owner of Versailles would have received a presenta- 
seated. Will your lordship drink 


u here, my lord,” 


tion. “ Please to be 
glass of wine ¢” 


* Many 
other, as he 


kind friend, n replied the 


threw 


thanks to vor. my 


seated himself, and hack over his 


shi ul lers his short ermine cloak. “J am aware that | have 


no claim to your favors, but Lam ina diflieulty in which I 
sistance as you only can give me. | 
iful and 
she is capti- 
I have many 


ambition could de- 


need precisely such as 

Master Ramigny. But the most beaut 
, 

las 


lovely. 


am in lov 
accomplished woman of the ae is as « 
vating, and as impregnable as she is 


rivals, who have laid at her feet all that 


sire, but she treats us all with the same gay indilference and 
splendid care lessness, | have discovered that she POSSESSES 
} 2 romantic temperament and au impassioned faney, and I 


witchery of the 
Could 1, my 
f your admirable genius, 


think that her heart, if addressed by the 


muses, would no longer be found unyielding. 
tain the aid « 
I do not doubt of suecess. What think you of the 

Your lordship,” said the other, gravely, 


of halGa-dozen poems, and ¢ 


excellent friend, but ob 
scheme?” 


“is the best 


"A sequence uch themes as 


Tcould indicate, and with such merit as you could impart 
to them, would unquestionably distance al! my competitors. 
The ardor of your fancy cannot go beyond my sincerity ; it 
is the manner only that | would borrow.” 

My humble abilities are very much at your service,” 


e student. “ But if the lady w: to rhymes 
ot crant fo a marquisate, | must congratu- 


vered a very extraordinary 


replied th 1 give 
what she will 1 
late your lordship on having dis¢ 
woman.” 
He turns 
were brief effusions of verse in which 
he had given utterance to his own passion 
he could not personally address. They 
nt vet despairing love, from 
alternations of confi- 


! They 


in the hours of soli- 


d over some manuscripts in his portfolio. 


tary emotion, 


marked the progress of an arde 
its first vague hopes, through all the 
lespon cle ney. They bore the touching character. 
istics of truth and reality; and it struck him that they 
the He read 
f each by 


would precisely suit ease of the noble suitor 


, ) a al ! 
them through in order, interrupted at the close ¢ 
niration of his visiter 


’ said the la 


j 


tter, when the series was 






laster Ramig 
ended; “you shal! henceforth be to me the great Apollo. 
| From this time J shall swear by no name but yours. 
That is the very thing | want. I must consider that you are 
lowed with the vision of the prophet, as well as the in- 


et, both to anticipate and to pe rform the 


very nicety of my wish 


Master Ramigny placed the verses in his hands, and af- 
expr essions Oi ora uuf and praise, the 
fied,” said he, 
me at 
‘laying a heavy 


IT shall be very highly flattered and rat 


if you will favor me with a visit. To youTam at h 
-the-by, may I beg you 
ur chafie 


'd upon the table, “when you make y 


rm dig- 


ey ? ” " +} } 
, ou dship,” said the other, with his usual { 
rrity of my principles. I will acu ap, 
| } hat] , nity, “% rely upon every livre wing so distributed. 
die in the proud consciousness that I have done no wrong. ’ ™ 
’ ) } hay | lt is my custom to confer favors, 0 » receive them. 
And her. thouch I cannot gain, I stiil can love, and tha cael 
lif; , ; The i r f the nobleman seemed to cypher bef. 
wil! shed glory on my life and spread power through m: rhe imp the nobleman seem  cyphe be re 
‘ . she maniiness of ue t ) ( + ne . 
spirit. A vision of glowing splendor; a thought of ever- | tie manne enius 1 pride af its meepencence ; 
} ” ! , wv thone j + wkward ae she 
gu shing jo . She imparts such blessings upon every Uung | al with scmething cf the awkwardness of shame 
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that he bade him good night. Master Ramigny took up the 
lamp, and attended him to the first flight of stairs. He then 
returned to his chamber, and throwing himself again into 
his chair, resumed the thread of reverie which this visit had 
disturbed. 

“Strange !” said he to himself, “ that I should give to 
another the success which I cannot win for myself, and 
that from the poverty of the poet, wealth should draw the 
power that makes it prevailing.” 

Pierre Ramigny owed all that he was or had in the world 
to his own unaided efforts. The earliest consciousness of 
his life opened upon the forlorn condition of a destitute and 
friendless orphan. The hardships of want, which might 
have turned another to despair, lighting on an ardent and 
aspiring nature, served to develope all the forees of ambi- 
tion. It is among the merits by which the Romish Church 
atone for its faults, that amid the turbulence of arms, 


and under the intolerance of aristocratic domination, it ever | 
| sence was discovered, the police were set in motion, every 


kept alive the dignity and influence of letters. Pierre found 
that avenue still unclosed to his endeavors. The time had 
not yet fully come in which intellect was to be a great 
force in the state: the splendid conception of “la carricre 
ouverte aux talens”” was not yet realized. Nevertheless, lite- 
rature was a source of eminent distinction and plentiful gain. 
The young man devoted himself to it with unslackening 
enthusiasm, and rose as high as one who never swerved from 
principle or decorum could rise at that time in France. 
Suill, as his pride and conscious merit so keenly felt, there 
was a mighty gulf of opinion separating him from the 
high-born and affluent, which nothing could carry him over. 
He was praised and caressed in the intervals of patrician 
leisure, but it was with a sense of unapproachable superi- 
ority on the part of his entertainers that stung him to the 
soul. It was the experience of the same thing that drove 
Voltaire to the exile of Ferney: the monarch of letters 
could not sustain his equal pride, except in solitude and 
defiance. 

The particular incident which gave so deep a coloring to 
Pierre’s life and thoughts was in this manner. Being known 
to several courtiers by his writings, he had received an invi- 
tation to Versailles. Delighted with the enchantments of that 
unrivalled and unrivalable garden, he was straying among 
its beauties as his humor led him. As he approached one 
of the principal avenues, he saw a lady standing in the 
walk, with her back towards him. She had been leaning over 
to pluck a flower, and the lace of her hanging sleeve had be- 
come entangled in the bushes; she was engaged in attempt- 
ing to extricate it when Pierre came up. He instantly ad- 
vanced, and after a few efforts set the delicate fabric free 
without injury. The lady turned round to express her thanks 
for his gallantry ; and that moment became for ever an era 
in his life. That countenance was a vision of glorious joy 
that never faded from his thoughts. The transparent glow 
of her dazzling complexion,—the pure lustre of her sunny 
eyes—the flash of her smile—made a picture that after- 
wards rose before his memory as a blaze of splendor. To 
these were added the far more subduing, the wnutterable 
charm of a faultless figure and a perfect gracefulness. Her 
tones melted his heart with their sweetness; and he felt 
through all his nature the rush of an inspiration that gave 
to his faculties and passions the vitality of a divine ardor. 
They walked together for a few minutes in conversation ; 
she then turned aside, and in the next moment, perhaps, 
the interview was forgotten by her: in him it lived for ever, 
as a glory, animating the labors of the day, and gilding with 
ecstasy the dreams of the night. His high pride of soul and 
intellect prevented his feeling the absurdity of such a love, 
but he was alive to its hopeless difficulty. Once or twice 
afterwards he saw her, and his passion fed madly upon her 
beauty : in spite of hourly experience, he entertained some 
vague impression that he might yet approach her. 

Meanwhile Love had vindicated the superiority of his 
power over all worldly distinctions by bringing the brilliant 
Marquis de Hauteterre under the same thraldom with the 
poet. The lady to whom his homage was directed was the 
heiress of great and ancient estates in the north of France; 
her parents being dead, and the wardship belonging to the 
king, she had been brought to court and proposed as a kind 
of prize to the young nobility of the day. She was addressed 
by numberless suitors, but her superior intelligence and a 
fresh romantic spirit, nurtured into elevated passions amid 
the noble scenes of nature, demanded in a lover something 
that the frivolous though polished peers arou or had not 
to present. When the Marquis de meetin ac- 
quainted with her he immediately conceived a very ardent 
admiration for her. 


though he had never seen her till she was brought to court. 
His wealth, his power, the favor of the monarch, might 
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He was, in fact, a connection of hers, | 


i 


} 


have given success to his suit, had not Mademoiselle de 
Soigny been possessed of certain information, which, though | 
made known to all that family, was not divulged to the | 
public. It materially affected the claim of the young Lord | 
de Hauteterre to the title which he bore and the estates | 
attached to it. It was known to the world that the late | 
marquis had had an only son, who was understood to have | 
died a short time before him ; and upon this demise of that 

branch of the family, the present marquis, the representa- | 
tive of the nearest collateral line, had succeeded. The | 
facts of the case, however, were really thus. The late mar- 
quis had gone out one afternoon in summer with his son to 
walk towards Passy. Stopping to converse a few moments | 
with an acquaintance, the boy had glided from his side | 
unperceived by him, and eluding the observation of the 

servants, who were in attendance a short distance behind, 

wandered away and disappeared. The 


effort to recover the child was made, but in vain. A few 


months afterwards the widowed father died of a broken | 
heart. Mademoiselle de Soigny was the second cousin of | 


this child, and her interest in persons so nearly allied to 
her had caused her to be informed of all the circumstances. 
She had understood that a short time before the death of 
the late marquis a communication had been made to him, 
purporting to come from one who had it in his power to 
restore his son, and offering to do so upon being sufficiently 
rewarded. That negotiation, however, failed, it was said, 
by the intrigues of the expectant branch of the family. 
Some circumstances still rendered it probable that the boy 
was living; at least he was not known to be dead. If he 


survived, of course he was the true possessor of the mar- | 


quisate. There were several means by which, if living, he | 
might be identified. Among other marks it was known | 
that he wore on his middle finger, at the time of his disap- 


pearance, a large antique ring, set with a diamond and a | 
turquoise, which had been presented to his grandfather by | 
Louis XIV. each stone having on it the fleurs-de-lis, and £0 | 


constructed that it could in an instant, by touching a spring, 
be made to suit any-sized finger. 

At this period of time, when the lady was decided to de- 
cline the addresses of the Marquis of Hauteterre, but was 
not disposed in favor of any other person, she received 
from an anonymous source a poem which interested her 
feelings very strongly. The refined ardor of passion which 
it breathed in stirring numbers, the picture which it pre- 











servants were | 
despatched through the neighborhood as soon as his ab- || 
\| 
1 
| 








sented of an elevated genius yielding all its spirit to the 


adoration of her beauty, the trembling reverence of its | 


sentiments, the fervor of its power, engaged and delighted | 
her mind. It was followed by another, still more striking 
and beautiful. Her romantic temper was charmed by a 
homage so singular, so new. A third anda fourth followed; 
and her heart welcomed their arrival with emotions of 
tender and enthusiastic sympathy. They uttered the very 
feelings that his soul longed to respond to; they expressed 
the glowing, boundless affection which she longed to in- 


spire; they revealed a life which it would be a rapture to | 
her soul to enjoy; they painted a spirit which it would be || 


her glory to love. When she turned from her solitary pe- | 


rusal of these often-read pieces, to the brightest joys which |; "5 . 
|| quis’ behavior to him he felt authorized to reveal what 


the events of the court displayed, she felt how worthless 
and how weary were all these outward splendors, com- 
pared with the inward, unextinguishable delight of pure 
and passionate affection. When the fifth poem arrived her 
heart yielded itself in unrestrained sympathy to the pray- 
ers of the poet, and her romantic spirit loved she knew 


not whom. 


Those who pass their life in courts become endowed | 


with a preternatural sagacity in discovering the feelings | 


and thoughts of others. The Marquis de Hauteterre satis- 
fied himself that his verses had produced the impression 


ficent fete at his hotel and gardens on the edge of the city. 


The company were to come in the afternoon. He designed | 


on this occasion to reveal himself to Mademoiselle de 


Among other guests Pierre Ramigny was invited. His 
noble friend wished to gratify him by permitting him to 
witness the success of his plot. He received the summons 
with pleasure, for he was not without a hope that among | 
so distinguished a company the lady of his idolatry might 


also be found. He dressed himself in his most careful attire, |} 


and when he set out, although his apparel was very plain, 
no man would have seen him without being impressed with 
the native dignity and commanding grace of his bearing. 


He might have stood among peers and vindicated his || 









equality by ali that inborn majesty of manner which they 
boast of as their birthright. 

When Pierre reached the Hotel Hauteterre, which he 
had not before visited, he found that the company had re. 
tired to the garden. When he passed through the sumptu- 
ous halls and entered the spacious ante-chamber of the 
chief drawing-room, he stopped in the middle of the apart- 
ment, arrested by a mysterious feeling which chained him 
to the spot. The life which he had led up to that moment 
seemed suddenly to pass from him, and he was thrown into 
another existence. He felt himself, as it were, wrapt ina 
dream—tranced. There was a bronze horse in the corner, 
which mingled itself strangely in his thoughts as a reco]. 
lection of his infancy; there was a large picture on the 
wall, of a child playing among flowers, which recalled per- 
sons whom he had never before thought of: all the sights 
and sounds about him arranged themselves into a scene as 
familiar as his life, yet infinitely remote from the present, 
An old attendan* walked through the room, and his feelings 
turned towards the aged man with a sentiment of intimate 
affection. But the man looked at him coldly and indifferently, 
and this woke him from his reverie. He moved on, and the 
vision was gone. His former thoughts returned, and he 
walked forth into the grounds to salute the marquis. 

The Hauteterre, which had been a present from one of 
the kings of France to an ancestor of that noble house, 
was arranged in imitation of Versailles. A gravelled walk 


brought Pierre to a fountain, surrounded by a low marble 


wall. Leaning over the marble stood the lady whose pre- 


| sence his passion so longed, yet feared to find. She was 


alone: she held in her hand a paper, and was gazing 
thoughtfully into the pool. Pierre had never been presented 
to her, but, assuming the privilege of a guest of the same 
host, he said to her— 

" You seem to be meditative, madam.” 

" Ah, sir,” said she, “ such brilliant verses would make 
any lady thoughtful.” 

She held towards him the paper which she had been 
reading. It was one of the poems that he had given to the 
marquis, and was signed with that nobleman’s name. Then 
for the first time did he learn that the lady for whom his 
love burned so purely was the same whom the marquis 
sought—the Mademoiselle de Soigney. He had been woo 
ing his idol for another. 

“The heart which I refused to the Marquis de Haute- 
terre,” said she, “I give to the author of these lines. I 
would give it to that person, whoever he might be.” 

“Whoever he might be?” said Pierre, and he laid his 
hand beside her own on the marble. Her eye caught the 


| gleam of a ring which he wore upon one of his fingers. It 


was a diamond and turquoise, engraved with fleurs-de-lis. 
"Whence got you that ring?” said she quickly. 
"T have worn it from my infaney.” 
She looked in his face. It presented a living likeness to 
the portraits of a family which she had often studied. 
"You, sir,” she said, in a timid whisper, “ are the Mar- 


| quis de Hauteterre.” 


“| know not of that,” he replied, “ but I am the author 
of those lines.” 

In brief and hurried words he told the story of his love, 
his lonely hopes ; and under the circumstances of the mar- 


had passed between them. 

“Whoever the author may be,” said the lady, in trem- 
bling accents, “I give him that which no other can merit 
so well.” 

She laid her hand in his. Kneeling before her ; he pressed 


| it to his lips, and felt far happier in that possession than in 
the promise of a coronet. 





The chronicle of Versailles, from which the incidents of 


| the above nerrative are faithfully extracted, expatiates 


: ; — | with a pardonable prolixity on the restoration of the right 
which he desired, and he now sought only to effecta brilliant || , . , 


denouement. For this purpose he issued cards for a magni- || 


ful heir of Hauteterre to his hereditary domains. The eit 
cumstances by which his identity was proved are detailed. 
Many pages are devoted to the banquets and fetes by which 
his restoration and marriage were celebrated. These pre- 


Na) } | dmi sent sentiments and feelings similar to thos e by which a 
Ss yas her ubknown a er. | ° . om semen . 
oigny a hown admirer | modern poet has immortalized a Clifford to his own re- 


| stored.” The recital of them would scarcely interest the 


republican reader. D.C. P. 


eee Oe 


Fancy and Tastr.— During the war in Spain the eccen- 


| tric General Meadows, being displeased at the soldiers 


wearing their cocked-hats awry, issued an order beginning 
thus:—" All men have fancy, few have taste.” We would 
take leave to recommend that distinction to the considera 
tion of some of the mustached and imperialed young get 
tlemen whom we see so frequently in the streets. 
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Sess : 
LITERARY NOTICES. | 
—— — : — 

THE POEMS OF JOHN G. C. BRAINARD. | 
Ar last, and it is time, we have a complete edition | 
of the Poems of Brainard ; not the least name in American 
literature ; an edition very creditable to the publisher, and | 
worthy of the bard. Beside the works of the deceased poet, 
jt contains a well written memoir of his life. The work has — 
supplied a desideratum—hitherto we have only known the | 
prominent points of Brainard’s character ; an amiable genius, 
who died young and poor; now we are made intimately 
acquainted with the man, who gains immeasurably by the 
acquaintance. It is unnecessary to dwell upon minor details— | 
suffice it that Brainard was born in New-London, Conn. in 
1796, went to Yale College in 1811, where, owing to his 
constitutional indolence, he did not distinguish himself, and 
graduated in 1815. He then studied law, and was admitted | 
io the bar in 1819. Three years after he was editor of a |! 
weekly paper called the Hartford Mirror. His best pieces | 
were first published in our own columns, and attained a |) 
very enviable notoriety, which they still retain, and which | 
will probably endure while any thing in the shape of Ame- 
rican poetry is remembered. After a lingering illness, which 
he endured with the meekness of a Christian and the forti- 
tude of a martyr, he died in 1828, exerting his powers to | 

the very last. 

The character of Brainard’s genius is thus justly describ- 
ed by his biographer. His “ talent interfered not with the | 
honors of others, but was contented with its own manifes- 
tations in its own way. That which he possessed of the | 
mens divinior, was calmly and unostentatiously evolved on 
every occasion. It acquired character and consistency by 
degrees, and resembled the flowing of his own Connecticut, 
noiseless, and placid, and full, rather than the leaping and 
foaming of a cataract.” It was even so—he was capable of 
the sublime—witness, 

“ The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain.” 








4. F. hopes that his communication will have weight with the 
public: we have no doubt of it, for it is one of the heaviest ar- 
ticles we ever read.—We have received P. P.’s very modest 
proposal of establishing “an agreement or league ” between him 
and ourselves. We are quite willing that there should be twenty 
leagues between us.—4. N.’s “ Ode to the Sun” is as light as 
the subject.—Alexis sends us some lines “ To a Lady ;” begin- 
ning “ Chaste nymph, why dost thou fly my love ?” No doubt she 
Shes because she is chaste.—J. T. F., from Michigan, encloses 
to us some productions of a friend of his, which he thinks 
"quite Shakspearian :” we agree with him, but the part of 
Shakspeare’s works which they resemble is the conversation of 
Malvolio.—K. K. writes like an oracle: il is impossible to 
make out his meaning. 
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(> At the commencement of the present volume of the 
Mirror we expected, as a matter of course, to receive many | 
new subscribers ; but we had no idea of such an enormous 
increase as has actually taken place. Every day swells the | 
list with the names of individuals no less distinguished for |! 
their taste, talents and accomplishments, than for their || 
high standing, and the position they occupy in the refined 
society of the land. This result is owing to the advertise- || 
ment of the proprietor, in which he has promised such | 
valuable equivalents for the amount of the subscription, and H 
| the great and varied abilities of our able corps of contribu. || 
| tors, who have filled the three past numbers of this volume } 
| full to overflowing with the productions of their fancy, ge- 
| nius and learning. The impression of to-day also contains |! 

original papers trom several delightful writers, and the | 
whole sheet, we feel confident, will be read with a lively | 
He had a rich vein of humor; there is nothing in the whole || mterest. We have received letters from Various quarters, | 
range of English literature sweeter than— | speaking in the most complimentary terms of the qualifi- 
Phe dnad leaves atvow the ferent walk ;” | cations of the contributors to the Mirror, and the satis- | 
in short, he united many of the highest requisites of every || factory manner in which the work is conducted. We are | 
variety of poetry. His genius was acknowledged as far as it l much gratified at this spontaneous evidence of good-will | 
was known, even while he lived; yet, with all his power, || and encouragement, and shall remit no pains or labor to 1 
we are to learn that he ever exerted it to give the slight- || deserve the commendations so freely and liberally bestow- i 
jst offence, or to inflict a pang. A shade of melancholy 1 If our readers are pleased with what we 
tems to pervade his writings; but it was not apparent in | have already done, they wilt be more so with what we in- | 
| 


' ! 


ed upon us. 


‘is life or conversation—on the contrary, he was uniformly 
cheerful, even in his last lingering illness; and he was as 
much esteemed by his immediate acquaintance for his so- || 


es eg the best novel that was ever written; it is equally settled | 
waeras ites. ¢ y is ‘ileetual s ’ me |} P - 
cial and convivial qualitie s, as for his inte ilectual superiority. |} that Othello is the best tragedy, and nobody has for a long 
He seems io have been without ambition, and averse to ex- || 


. : : ed | time doubted that the Iliad was the best epic. Many other | 
ettion of any kind; for, with all his abilities, he wrote Very || minor points in literary criticism may be considered as 
litle, and never undertook any thing that would require — finally adjudicated. It ha concluded, for example, that the 
entinued effort. There can be no doubt that his talents | jing. of Simonides, designed for the monument over the 
would have commanded but he Spartans who fell with Leonidas at Thermopylae, form the 
neglected his legal studies, and soon abandoned his profes- |) pect elegiac inscription that was ever composed, 
sion. His whole, short life passed like a day-dream. 
It has been said by some critic, we believe in the North 
American, that Brainard was one of those poets who, like 
Wolfe, have achieved reputation by a single effort. It is not 
©. There are, indeed, several of his pieces that would, or 
should, singly have conferred reputation; but we are not | 
hence to infer that the rest are mediocre, far less worthless. | 
There is scarcely one in the collection to which a liberal , 
tbute of praise cannot be awarded, and the whole are 
srongly characteristic of the writer. Simple, and at times 
child-like, he is now sportive, and now tender and pathetic ; 
always humble and unpretending. By none is he surpassed 
in description, and his description is all of his native land. 
in no part of his little volume do we find the slightest trace 
of ill feeling, or one dishonest thought. He is ever frank 
and open, and no affectation disfigures his pages. His poe- | 
tty is, emphatically, “the expression of clear and quiet 
thought,” as his biographer observes. The only fault we are 
entitled to find is, that he wrote carelessly, and without pre- 
meditation. His pieces were thrown off at a sitting, and 
are consequently deficient in correctness and polish. Hence | 
they are unequal. | 
There is but one more trait in Brainard to be noticed, 


} 
tend to do. | 
| 


It is pretty well agreed, we believe, that Don Quixote is 


eminence at the bar; 


Go, tell to Lacedwmon, passer by, 
That, her commands all follow’d, here we lie ; 


that Dryden's ode for St. Ceeilia’s day is the best ode; and 
" The School for Scandal” the best comedy. Wordsworth 
and Southey declare that Sir Egerton Brydge’s lines, called 
" Echo and Silence,” are the best sonnet. Lamb says the 
' best pun ever made was that of an Oxford student stopping 
a porter in the street who bad a hare in his hand, and ask- 
ing him "Is that your own hare—or a wig ?” Rogers says | 
the best joke he ever heard, was a man’s leaving ten | 
pounds, by his will, to pay the national debt of England; a 
debt which, for the sake of the literal, we may mention is 
nearly a thousand million sterling, and increasing. The 
wittiest lines ever written are probably those by Pope, | 
when it being proposed at dinner to write epigrams, he 
borrowed Lord Chesterfield’s diamond and wrote on a 
wine-glass, | 


Accept a miracle instead of wit ; 
| See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ. 
But what is the best story that was ever told—that isa 
question that has often been discussed but never deter- | 
mined. An anecdote has been related, with considerable | 
which, we think, wil! not lower him in the estimation of | confidence, as the best ever narrated. The driver of a stage- 
any of our readers. He was a devout Christian, meek and || coach, a fellow of infinite mirth, had been entertaining his 


lowly in spirit, and benevolent in heart. The character per- || passengers with a ceaseless flow of jests and merry tales, 
As he 


he gave him a kick, and said," What are you always tying 
that infernal shoe of yours for ?” Considering the narrator's 
appreciation of the naturalness of this feeling on the part 
of the young noblemen, it must be admitted that the story 
possesses a very profound and intrinsic merit: but, still, it 
is too subtle and philosophical to excite laughter. There is 
an anecdote of Lamb which we rate very high on the roll 
of good stories. In company with some strangers, Lamb 
was journeying to London in the stage: they stopped to 
dine, and just as the stage was setting off, a portly fellow 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. | at that moment came out. Staggering up to the coachee 
} 


_ rushes up and cries, “ Halloo! aie you all full in there?” 


No answer. “ Halloo, I say; are you all full in there ?” 
“Humph,” says Lamb, with dry deliberation, looking 


' round upon the rest of the company in the stage, "I don’t 


know how it is with the rest of you; but for my part, that 
last slice of pudding did my business for me.” The play on 
the words is good; and when we add to it the picture that 
the circumstances present,—Lamb sitting quietly in the 
coach in the contentment of a satisfactory dinaer, and the 
stranger half-distracted with anxiety to get ca to London— 
the former calmly taking up his question, considering it 


| merely as it affected him, and returning an answer which 


had not the slightest interest for the stranger—this height- 
ens it into a rare and admirable jest. There is, however, a 
story told in De Retz’s Memoirs which we would put for- 
ward with a claim to the supremacy. A clergyman in the 


| . P 
|| parliarnent of Paris had made a long, dull, wretchedly tire- 


some speech ; so intolerably lifeless and stupid, that half 


| the members were driven out of the house and the other 


half thrown into a profound sleep. When the orater sat 
down, he was heard to say in a low voice, as he rubbed his 
hands through one another to calm his excitement,—" Not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy holy name give 
the praise.” 

ita A ve ry curious essay might be written to cive an 
account of the freedoms which the press is in the habit of 
taking with the manuscripts that fall under its action. 
Such a treatise should be confined to literal truth, and state 
those blunders oaly which have actually occurred, with 
references to the places where they may be found. We 
have seen one or two essays on the subject, but in the ex- 
amples given it was plain that the author had indulged the 
suggestions of his fancy, and though very laughable illus- 
trations were produced, there was no interest for the mind. 
The press is a sort of half-reasoning animal, or a species of 
lunatic, which sometimes divines the meaning of obscure 
and confused passages with that sort of inspired felicity 
which Walpole used to call serendipidity ; at other times, 
when every thing is clear and plain, it commits the most 
bald, enormous, arsinine blunders. We met in Southey's 
edition of Cowper with two specimens of the modesi in- 
genuity of the printers that are worth citing. The laureat 
says (Cowper's works, vol. i. p. S) that in the first edition 
of Cowper's Accounts of his Early Years, the name of Mon- 
He says also (vol. ii. p. 
332) that the readers of one of ¢ ‘owper’s works were edified 
by hearing of the great philosopher, Eniedemus, who sub- 
sequently turned out to be Helvetius. In the fifth Johnson's 
Chancery Reports, it is decided that carpenters are all lia- 
ble for one another’s debts: the court probably meant co- 
partners. A laughable incident occurred some years ago 
with the Edinburgh Review. In an article against Missions 
in India, written, we believe, by Sidney Smith, the writer 
admitted that the natives were in the habit of practising 
many superstitious cruelties upon themselves; that they 


iesquieu Was printed Mules Quince. 


' scourged their backs with whips and cut their feet with 
| kimes. One of the evangelical party replied, and enlarged 


very pathetically upon these cruelties, especially the ad- 
mitted horror of the kimes. In the next number of the Re- 
view it was stated that kimes was a misprint fur knives. 


> A correspondent inquires who is the editor of Wal- 
pole’s Letters, lately reprinted in Philadelphia. The nomi- 
nal editor is Mr. Berey, who writes the very elegant and 


| touching defence of Walpole in the sixth volume of the 


English impression: it is the same person who published 
the first collected edition of Lord Orford's works in quarto, 
in 1797. The real editor and the annotator of the letters is 
Mr. Wright, who also edited the Chatham Correspondence. 
We suppose it to be the same Wright that was the author 
of a curious work, called Alma Mater, printed anonymously 


vades his writings. He was contented and even joyful in || which were received with becoming merriment. 
was about taking leave of them he said he would tell them 
another story far more laughable than any he had yet 
given them, and which he thought was the best he had 
ever heard. A coachman, said he, was passing a hell in St. | 
James-street, and stopped near the door to tie his shoe. A 

young nobleman, who had just lost a great deal of money, || conquered.” 


corporeal suffering. Disheartened and despondent at the 
tnals of this world, he looked forward with hope to a better, 
and died in charity with all men. 

We like the style in which this book is put forth much 
—we admire the poems of Brainard’ more, and thus hearti- 
'y commend them to our readers. 


some years ago. 


> On the eve of the battle of Novi, Sawarrow issued 
the following to his soldiers: ‘ God wills, the emperor or- 
ders, Suwarrow commands, that to-morrow the enemy be 
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For when winter bas seatter’d his snows, 


And we feet he has chill'd the warm flood in our vei™., 


Then young love from the heart quickly goes, 
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hand the green, For love only taughs at the old! Hat hat ha! hat hat ha! Love only laughs at the old, 
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And alack! surly care, the sole tenant remains. 
We resign ev'ry grace of the form and the face, 
The timbs have grown feeble and cold, 





































To the fond and the young all his magic is flung, 
| But love ouly laughs at the old. 
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MISCELLANY. 


t 


") THINK OF THER.” 


[ tHrvx of thee when, in the halls of pleasure, 
Bright eyes look on me with their starry smile, 
And light steps, moving to the lighter measure 
Of melting music, would the heart beguile 
With fairy dreams of some elysian isle ; 
Fond memory turns to thee, and oft [ long 
To seek in other scenes the heart’s lost treasure ; 
[ miss thy step among the festal throng, 
Thy gentle smile, thy voice from every song. 


I think of thee in summer’s twilight hour, 
By verdant banks, where silvery waters play, 
Where soft winds murmur in the leafy bower, 
And stars shine sweetly out, with that faint ray 
Which ever gilds the brow of parting day, 
While spirit voices murmur or the air; 
I gaze on each bright star and folded flower, 
And fondly deem that flower would bloom more fair, 


Two women, one a partizan and the other an opponent 


| of Wilkes, were one day disputing about him; one said he 


That star more sweetly shine if thou wert there! s.w.w. || 


NOTICES OF AMUSING BOOKS, 

The class of tourists and writers to which Walpole and 
Swinburne belonged is as extinct a species as Mr. Koch's 
‘Leviathan. They sought to trifle elegantly; to catch only 
the picturesque of life; to sketch the graceful and the 
agreeahle. 
found; taste is obliterated in the triumph of reason. For 
ourselves, we confess it, this elegant superticialness, this 
airy glancing over subjects, has something in it that is 
charming. They painted beauty, we anatomize it. We 


squinted, the other replied—" Squints! well, if he does, it 
is not more than aman should squint.” 

Walpole was greatly bored by the mobs that came to 
look at Strawberry-hill. “T own,” he says, “ I was one day 
too cross; I had been plagued all the week with staring 
crowds. At last it rained a deluge. “ Well,” said I, at last, 
“nobody will come to-day.” The words were searce ut- 
tered when the bell rang. A company desired to see the 
house. I replied, “ Tell them they cannot possibly see the 
house, but are very weleome to walk in the garden.” 

The Prince de Monaco arriving at night in London mis- 
took the lighted lamps in the streets for an illumination on 
his account, and said he was sorry the king of England had 
put himself to such expense. 

When Swinburne was at Paris to negotiate with the 
Directory an exchange of prisoners, he offered a thousand 
more prisoners for the release of Sir Sidney Smith. The 
French demanded four thousand. Swinburne offered to split 
the difference, and informed Sir Sidney of the plan. The 
latter wrote to entreat Swinburne would give the four thou- 


| sand at once, and he would pledge himself to retake them 


Now every body philosophizes and grows pro- | 


parse the things which they were content to sound. The | 


modern world has gone mad after power: that has fasci- 
nated men’s affections. And perhaps America may be des- 
tined to evolve a school of arts that shall be founded on 
force; but hitherto form, and not power, has been the 
magic of immortality in art. 


| allan a week after he could get out to sea. 


W hen the notables were called to consider the condition 
of the French finances it is not surprising that they got 
their heads so tilled with the sound of deficits and millions 
that they could think of nothing else. The Due d’Havre, 
having written a pressing letter to his steward for a supply, 


| the agent thought proper to come to Versailles himself, in- 


stead of writing an answer. He showed the duke his own 
letter, and it appeared that the duke, who required five 
hundred louis-d’or to be sent to him without loss of time, 


| had written to order five hundred millions, and the stew- 


ard, thinking his master cracked, came to make inquiries 
into the case. 
A blunder in manners is a blot. An apology is an attempt 


|| at erasure, that alwave makes it worse 





THY NAME. 

Thy name was once the magie spell 
By which my heart was bound, 

And burning dreams of light and love 
Were wakened by that sound ; 

My heart beat quick when stranger tongues, 
With idle praise or blame, 

Awoke its deepest thrill of life, 
To tremble at thy name. 

Long weary years have pass’d away, 
And alter’d is thy brow, 

And we who met so fondly once, 
Must meet as strangers now : 

The friends of yore come round me still, 
But talk no more of thee; 

Tis idle e’en to wish it now— 
For what art thou to me ? 


Yet still thy name, thy blessed name, 
My lonely bosom fills, 

Like an echo that hath lost itself 
Among the distant hills, 

Which still with melancholy note 

| Keeps faintly ling’ring on, 

When the joyous sound that woke it first 

Is gone, for ever gone! 


An English lady who had travelled in Switzerland, and 
heard of the disease which absent Swiss call mal du pays, 
| said, “Ah! | pity those poor Swiss; they suffer so dread- 
fully from that horrid ranz des vache.” 

Sir Francis Delaval was famous for the tricks he played 
upon his visiters. One gentleman was kept in his bed three 
whole days by making him believe it was not morning yet- 
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